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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD RAWDON. 


MY L ORD, | 
: HOSE gallant, generous, and | 
judicious qualities which attract, þ 


in your Lordſhip, the admiration, 
I may ſay the love, of every 1 


a2 virtuous 


ES 
virtuous individual, are ſo fre- 


quently, and in ſo many inſtances, 
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expreſſed in the following ſheets, 
that one would almoſt ſuſpect 


the author of being intimately 
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acquainted with your Lordſhip's. 


virtues; and, of adopting You 


as his accompliſhed Archetype. 
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To ſtrengthen the apparent ſimi- 
litude, it is not a little remark- 
able, that the hero particularly 
alluded to, is brought from that 
country which boaſts the honour 

of 


(Cr) 
of your Lordſhip's birth; and, 
alſo, that he is united in bands of 
ſacred friendthip, to a MAGNANI- 
Mous YoUTH, allied in blood 

and affinity to the auguſt and il- 
luſtrious Houſes of BRUNSwicx 


and MECKLENBURG. 
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For theſe reaſons, my Lord,. 
and to mark, if poſſible, more 
neh, by my grateful atteſ- 
taion, the Public opinion of your 
Lordſhip's character, J have pre- 
ſumed to ornament my labour, : | 


with your diſtinguiſhed name; 


and am, my Lord, 

Your Lordſhip's 

| 25 Moſt humble, 

"0 And obedient Servants," 


Tk TRANSLATOR. 


THE 


THE 


or 


N the year 1789, when the ambition 
1 of a female tyrant, and the vanity of a 
capricious defpot, united not only to 
exterminate the unoffending defcendants- 
of Mahomet, but to diſturb the peace 
of Europe, ſplendid encouragements were 


held out to the brave and active of fur- 


rounding nations. The numerous tribes 
of Ruſſia, and thoſe under the impera- 
tive command of the — Joſeph, 
Vol. I. . being 


dom. Having raiſed in his own country 
and by the influence of his private for- 
tune and connections, a ſmall body of 


travelled, appeared in the capital of Saint 


the Empreſs, with every mark of favour 


1 When 1 is obſerved that Count Albert 
| Zamoiſki vas not leſs liberally endowed 


4 0 0 


of r gt" 4 5 r. eee domi- 
nions, were yet not judged ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of ſupporting a modern 
cruſade; and courage and military {kill 
were invited from every quarter. 


| . the heroic bands of illuſtrious 
foreigners who offered their voluntary 
{ſervices upon this important occaſion, was 
a Poliſh nobleman, deſcended from 'one 
of the moſt ancient families of that king- 


cavalry, Count Albert Zamoiſki, for ſuch 
were the name and title by which he 


Peterſburgh, and was there received. by 


and diſtinction, which his rank and gal- 
lantry demanded. 
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„ 
with perſonal accompliſhments, chin wich 
a brave and elevated ſpirit, thoſe who 
know the amorous complexion of Cathe- 
rine, will not be ſurpriſed when they 
learn that he ſoon became a favorite object 
of her attention and ſolicitude, nor that 
honours were ſuddenly and profuſely be- 
ſtowed upon him. Albert was, however, 
as yet unconſcious of the cauſe, and im- 
puted to gratitude alone that peculiar good 
fortune which in fact proceeded from a 
ſolter and more intereſting fenſagon. 1 


7 The froſts of three-ſcore polar winters b 5 
had not yet affected the blood of Cathe- 


rine ſo much, as to congeal the warmth of 5 


her meridian diſpoſition; neither had the 
effects of time, in her own imagination, 
rendered her features diſagreeable or in- 
different to others. From the firſt moment 

. ſhe beheld Count Albert, ſhe reſolved to 
engage him in other wars than thoſe he 
had contemplated for her ſervice, and 
ſ] pared r no - ornament of perſonal magnifi- 
B 2 4 cence, 


* 


cence, which might poſkibly inſpi pire him 
with: ſimilar emotions, 


— 


The OY at this time, much crouded, 
by the nobility of the Empire, diſplayed 
a variety of unuſual and elegant ſpecta- 
cles; and the court galas, in which the 
Empreſs always took peculiar delight, 
were now more frequent and more ſump- 
tuous than ever. Albert, whoſe youth 
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| had been in a great degree devoted to'the 
| ſcience of war, and in whoſe breaſt the 
| flame of ambition burned with an enchuſiaſ- i 
| tic ardor, appeared, upon thoſe public and I 
4 private occaſions, more from reſpect. to 1 


his new miſtreſs, than from the indulgence 
of any real happineſs, and was often con- 
ained into a ſemblance of enjoyment, 


.. when in fact he felt no {enſagion of. 
pleaſure. N 
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To a woman leſs experienced in the : 
volume of mankind, the fituation of Al- 
- bert's mind might have eſcaped diſcovery; ; 
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but Catherine 100 with a veteran eye, bes, 


what paſſed within, and uſed every ex- 
pedient, which - accuſtomed judgment 
could dictate, in hopes of effecting a 
revolution. Sometimes ſhe rallied him 
upon his abſence, and ſometimes upon 
the apparent Indifference with which he 
viewed the variety of female attractions 
which furrounded _— x 


To ſuch eee Albert generally 
replied with a degree of manly modeſty 
and good ſenſe, which, if not ſatisfactory, 
were yet pleaſing; and if not encouraging 
to hope, could not fail of encreaſing 
deſire: but it was yet too ſoon to inti- 
mate any thing that might lead to a diſ- 
eloſure of Catherine's defigns — ſhe now 
almoſt deſpaired of attaining them by the 
uſual forms of female advancement, and 
refolved to make, what ſhe found to be, 
the firſt bias of Albert's ſoul the medium 
of her own ſecret wiſhes. | 


B3 Public 


— 


C9 * 


Public exhibitions and court galas were 


now virtually interdicted, and nothing 
but the ſ. plendour and the pomp of war 


was to be ſeen in every quarter. The 


Empreſs, and all the ladies belonging to 
her houſhold, together with all others of 
diſtinftion, appeared every morning in 
uniform, and the days were ſpent in review- 
ing and exerciſing the troops. Albert, 
if attractive upon general occaſions, muſt 
now be {ſuppoſed to captivate. He had 
ſtudied in the ſchool of the great Frede- 
ric, and was the favoured pupil of that 
unrivalled maſter. 


| Albert was conſtantly honoured with the 
command, and performed. all the various 
evolutions of military duty with ſuch cor- 


rectneſs, and at .the ſame time ſo much 


energy and animation, that the ſoldiers 
ſeemed 0 catch ardour as if by ſympathy ; 
and in their looks and manner to antici- 
pate victory. 
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The oldeſt officers, either native or 


| foreign, acknowledged his extraordinary 


abilities,.. and every day produced ſome. 
valuable atteſtation of Imperial favour. 


But, although the praiſe of his extraor-- 
dinary {kill was loud and. univerſal, and 
though it could not be with-held without. 
manifeſt injuſtice, it did not however 
fail to excite emotions. of envy. in the 
| breaſts of thoſe, who from a mean and. 
deſpicable nature, could not endure the 
exaltation of ſuperior merit. Unſuſpi- 
cious, and of courſe regardleſs, of every 
conſequence but future glory, Albert 
purſued the daily taſk. of exerciſing the 
troops, until he had eſtabliſhed among 
them a ſyſtem. of diſcipline to which they 
had berg been . | 


'T be ſrafin was now approaching when . 
the army was to march. Every day 
brought advices from the Turkiſh fron- 
tiers of the prodigious defenſive arma- 
ment which the Vizier was preparing, 


and 
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and every ſuch account ſerved but as an 


additional ſtimulus to Albert's impatience. 


Catherine obſerved the effect with diſ- 


appointment and concern, and at length. 


determined upon riſking a communica- 


tion of her partiality. This was, however, 


to be done in a manner ſo cautious and 
equivocal, that ſhould the object of her 
affections either reject with diſdain, or 
accept with coolneſs, her paſſion, ſne might 
avoid the confuſion of diſcovery. 


Among the females of faſhion who 
were honoured with the confidence of the 
Empreſs, was Madam de St. Foix, a 
Frenchwoman, and wife to a Colonel in 
the Ruſſian ſervice, who, poſſeſſing all the 


qualities of amorous intrigue, had been. 


often employed upon ſuch. occaſions. To this 
lady ; Catherine made no difficulty of com- 
municating what, in fact, had long before 


been obſerved by the confidant, namely, 
her extraordinary partiality for Count 


Albert. Madam de Saint Foix had an 
elegant ſuite of apartments in the palace 
of Peterſburgh, and it was agreed that 
> IP | her 


—_ 


CB) 1 
her huſband; under che appearance of 


perſonal eſteem, ſhould invite the Count 
to a ſplendid * in the Fogel, reſudence. 


Madam de Saint Fol undertook the 
difficult part of ſounding the Count's 
heart, and, if poſſible, of reconciling” to 
his youth. and ſenſibility the effects 
which the hand of Time had wrought- 
upon the once beautiful Catherine. 
The evening was appointed, and the 
Colonel having received inſtructions ac- 
cordingly, loſt no time in the performance 
of his duty. He was for a few days ſe- 
duloufly attentive to Albert, and when 
he had fully prepared him for the ac- 
ceptance of his invitation, propoſed. it 
with all the ſemblance of unaffected friend 
ſhip : Lou muſt guard your heart, ob 
ferved the Colonel, who was much more 
practiſed in the ſcience of Cupid than of 
Mars; for Madam de Saint Foix in- 
tends to aſſault it by ſurpriſe, and for 
that purpoſe has inliſted all the beauty 
of Peterſburgh. From the entire de- 
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(5.10 } 
votion which you pay to the profefibn 
of arms, ſhe ſuſpects you of an unuſual 


indifference to other attractions, and means, | 


_ to-morrow evening, to make a trial of 
your ſenſibility ! * 


This intimation, which was conceived 


to be no more than a flaſh of general 


gaiety, for which Colonel de St. Foix was 


much diſtinguiſhed, had no other effect, 


but that of preparing Albert for what was: 


really intended, a ſtene of unuſual ng 


nificence and feſtivity. 


To do all Poſſible honour to chis diftin- 


_ guiſhed appointment, the ne 
Albert adorned himſelf with t 


evening, 
e richeſt 


| habiliments of his profeſſion, and in the 
complete uniform of a Poliſh huſſar, at- 


tended his engagement. The natural ele- 
gance of his figure, and the unaffected 
dignity of his countenance, made a uni- 
verſal impreſſion in his favour; and Madam 


de Saint Foix, agreeably to the licenſed 
n of her country, paid him certain 


compliments, 
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compliments, which not a little ſurpriſed 
the more phlegmatic and ſuſpicious part 
of the aſſembly. Colonel de St. Foix, 
however, liſtened not only with compla- 
cency, but pleaſure, and liberally aſſiſted 
in the commendations of his illuſtrious 
rk. 


The com pany conkiſied of all the 
foreign miniſters, their ladies and fa- 
milies, and the principal part of the no- 
bility reſiding in the capital, and the con- 
verſation ſuch as might naturally be ex- 
pected among perſons of rank and emi- 
nence. After the uſual refreſhments of 
the-evening had been ſerved, Madam de 
Saint Foix invited the company to the 
Imperial ball-room, where the royal band 
of muſic was in . * their accom- 
* modation. | 


= The avenues to this magnificent apart- 
ment were all brilliantly illuminated, and 
the room itſelf ſo profuſely ſplendid, as 
to outvie the natural appearance of day! 
| Colonel 


em). 
Colonel de Saint Foix ated as an aſtiſtant 
malter of the ceremonies; and preſented 
Albert with the hand of a fair partner, 

| who had until that moment eſcaped his 
| Ul obfervation, but who was then obſerved 
Wl too ſoon for his future gang | | 


x The name. of this beau virgin was 

1 Veda; ſhe was an orphan under the pro- 

| tection of Catherine, and by her mother's 

1 ſide lineally deſcended from the illuſtrious 
1 houſe of Zuſki, which formerly held the 

; ducal ſcepter of the Ruſſian empire; 
but which, in the beginning of the ſix - 
tcteenth century, loſt its ſupreme power 
1 by the intrigues and ſuperior good for- 

tune of Sigiſmond the Third, __ to John 

King of Sweden, 


Through the intrigues of the Orloff 
faction, which after the depoſition of 
the late Emperor Peter, was both 
powerful and extenſive, for ſome pre- 
. ſumed ſtate offence, the father of Veda 
was baniſhed to Kiow, on the banks of 
ahi "= 0 
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89 


che river Nieper, where in a ſhort time 
he diſappeared ofi x ſadden; atid was ſup- 
poſed to have been” kot in ſome of 
the great foreſts oe” that remote Pro- c 

Her mother did not 1 ſurvive. thi 
abſence of her Lord, but died of a broken 
heart before the news of his diſaſter ar- 
rived at Peterſburgh; and the Empreſs, to 
make ſome atonement to the only ſur- 
viving child of thoſe unhappy parents, 
took the care, not only of her perſon, but 
of her hereditary fortune, and announced 
her as a match for ſome one of her moſt 
e fare. 


Fate, however, which counteracts even 
the purpoſes of ſovereigns, bad decided 
otherwiſe, and the lovely Veda was deſ- 
tined for the participation of more re- 
fined and ſocial joys than the coarſe man- 


ners, and ſavage ideas, of her own W 


aforded. 


* 


ei © a 
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ever been a ſtranger to any fixed attach- 


the full power of beauty, and acknow- 


Peterſburgh, he now entirely loſt ſight of 


Eighteen years of age, and rather above 


Her teeth, a pearly whiteneſs—her lips the 


charms reſulting from the whole ſhould cap- 
tivate a youth whoſe ſoul, though eager in 
the purſuit of martial glory, was yet by na- 


* 


161 


Albert, whoſe heart had, heretofore, 


ment, no ſooner ſaw her than he felt 


ledged to himſelf the inferiority of every 
* when compared to that of love. 


For the firſt 3 ſince his arrival at 


the Turkiſh creſcent; and now beheld more 
irreſiſtible attractions in the ſoftened. bright- 
neſs of her eyes, than in all the ſplen- 
dours of battle and proud conqueſt, ' 


The F veda was about 


the middle ſtature. Her eyes, as already 
mentioned, diſplayed a humid brilliancy. 


colour and gentleneſs of roſe-buds, and 
her cheeks, ſuch tints as are ſeen in thoſe 
of Reuben's angels; no wonder, then, that 


rure 


c 


4 


q ture exquiltely ſuſceptible of female love- 
1 lineſs, 


Madam de St. Foix, who from the in- 
difference with which Albert had heretofore 
regarded the Ruſſian ladies, ſuſpected, ei- 

W ther that he was ſeparated from the object 
of his affections, or that his love of arms 
had abſorbed all other paſſions, narrowly” 
= watched his looks, and ſaw, with ſecret 
ſutisfaction, the effects which beauty 15 
duced upon his heart. 


= The dance continued until a late hour, 
== when the company began to diſperſe with- 
out ceremony. At the idea of departure, 
Albert began to feel certain emotions, 
= before unknown; but his ſolicitude was 
= ſhortly relieved by Colonel de Saint 
Foix, who, with his accuſtomed eaſe 
and good humour, invited him to ſup 
with a ſele& party; and, as if he con- 
ſidered the circumſtance, as it really was, 
an imperative inducement, requeſted he 
| would lead his fair partner to the room 
| C 2 Prepared 


2 


K 16 55 


prepared for chat ne De Saint Foix 
led the way; and Albert, happy in the op- 
portunity of retaining the ſoft hand of 
his charming Veda, follgwed- with a ſort 
of er e | | 
7 12 de Saint Fai oix, * was Ks PM 
in the apartment, received her ſelected 
gueſts with affability, and congratulated WW 
them upon an expected honour, which ſhe iſ 
obſerved would amply atone for any thing 
defeftive in the conduct of the gala - the 


Empreſs, ſhe ſaid, had graciouſly con- 


- 


deſcended to intimate her intentions of 


uniting with the ſupper party. 


72 Albert, whoſe, thoughts were entirely 


| engroſſed by other objects, heard the news 


without any apparent emotion, and a ſhort 
interval, amounced the arrival of Cache- 


| xine, to whom the Colonel and his may 


5 aimeſt ies hon ours. 
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Whether the Sk had been a 
private ſ1 pectatreſs of Albert's attentions 
at . during 
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enen Ea Arne, 


„ 
during the night, or whether Madam de 
Saint Foix had communicated what ſhe 


herſelf obſerved, is not known; but Ca- 
therine appeared to be in full poſſeſſion of 


the only medium by which ſhe could poſ- 


1 fibly become n een 


After receiving the abediaics 4 che 


whole party, ſhe ſeated herſelf in an ele- 
vated chair placed for her accommodation, 


and with a countenance expreſſive of in- 
finite complaiſance, deſired Veda to ap- 


| proach her; and, as a diſtinguiſhed mark 
of her affection, ordered * to fit on her 
| right hand. | 


Albert, whoa: thiargint was a total: 


W ſtranger to Veda's rank, and the cir 


ſtances of her hiſtory,” now began to draw 
inferences of her family conſequence, as 


3 | flattering | to his pride as her beauty was 
Ws captivating to his love. As the. uncon«- 
(ſcious need e follows the attractive magnet, 
ſo did Albert involuntarily follow. this 


loadfſtone. of his heart ; and,  withoutiwaits- 


VV 


} 
| 
"AY 
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ing for the ceremony of approbation, 


ſeatex himſelf beſide her. 


It is a maxim in philoſophy, that reaſon 


is in itſelf capable of correcting all irregu- 
lar affections; yet, if the wiſeſt ſtoic was 
but to watch the tenor of his own conduct, 
and to reffect upon what paſſes within 
himſelf, he would confeſs that the firſt 
efforts of inſtant paſſions, is to put out the 
light of that diſtinguiſhing quality. That 
Albert, on the. preſent occaſion, loſt fight 
of 'thoſe maxims, by which wiſdom is ſaid 


to be ſupported, muſt be immediately ad- 


mitted; his attachment already too ſtrongly 
ſuſpected, was now fully confirmed in the 


mind of the Empreſs, who therenpon be- 
gan to feel the envenomed flung of jealouſy. 


Diſſembling, however, the reality of her 


thoughts, and diveſting herſelf of Impe- 


rial formality, ſhe aſſumed an air of 
ſprightlineſs; and rallied Albert upon his 
newly acquired vivacity, which, ſhe ob- 
ſerved, was highly improving. Colonet 
de 
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n. of love and . 


8 


de Saint Foix joined in che royal obſetva - 


tion; and, to promote the pleaſing effects 
of their fulneſs, poured libations to the 


/ 


The Empreſs and Madam de Saint Foix, 
according to the cuſtom of Ruſſian ladies, 
were not over ſcrupulous; and Albert, ſuf- 


ficiently intoxicated by the effects of love, 
increaſed his paſſion. by the aid of Bacchus. 


Thus the moments flew, when Veda, 
whoſe gentle nature felt aukward at the- 
ſcene, . called for her domeſtics, and with 
the leave of Catherine retired, 


The exit of Veda caſt an. obvious 9 
over the countenance of Albert; but the 


Colonel, and Madam de Saint Foix, whoſe 
WF intereſt it was to prevent, what would cer- 


tainly have provoked ;reſentment in the 
breaſt of their royal gueſt, with aſto- 


1 niſhing adroitneſs and addreſs, diſpelled 
che gloom. For a time the: preſence of 
Veda was continued in the recital of her 
praiſe, and when the chagrin produced 


by 
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was not a little humbled by Albert's par- 
diſpoſition of which he, as well as Madam 
de Saint Foix, had entertained ſome doubts; 
ſhe alſo had remarked in him ſo total an in- 


paired of drawing his attention from the 


ſatisfaction of finding him ſuſceptible of 


4 by. che influence of her Per. - 


* we. * ä — n 9 * 
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in the buſineſs, began a ſplendid eulogium 
on the ſuoceſs of the Imperial powers over 


ew) 


ty 155 e was gradually ſoſtened, 
the converſation turned upon that topic 
which they well knew⸗ Was next in Albert“ 3 


The Empreſs, whoſe opinion of herſelf. 


tiality for: Veda, ſtill obſerved in him a 


* * 5 3 Nee. . r 1 
6„ůEñłi d! ⁵˙; U 


difference to the ſex, that ſhe almoſt deſ- 
love of arms: ſhe now, however, had the 
more tender impreſſions; and, though ſhe 


bad little to expect from the force of her 
perſonal charms, ſne did not deſpair of ſuc- 


De Said Folz; wits Was well inſtructed 


the 3 and diſplayed the excitements 
of a ambition, and the pomp and pageantry 
ob. 


* = 


1 F 4 

of war in terms of he moſt derte EY 
The immolations of Infidel happineſs, he 
painted, as acceptable to a Chriſtian deity, 
and the effuſion of human blood as pleaſ- 
ing to a God of Mercy. In ſhort, de Saint 
Foix ſpoke of war, not as an unavoidable 
evil ariſmg from human depravity, but a. 


ſcience hy which the moſt amiable . 
nnn . | 


From this enthuſiaſtic definition of: wy | 
the Colonel ingeniouſſy adverted to the 
wiſdom and public virtue of the Empreſs, 
and the admiration and reſpect, whicli ſne 
juſtly held in the political and moral con- 
templation of all Europe for the energy, 
and wiſdam of her councils, and the _ 
tible ſucceſs of armies. SENG 

* 1172 $55.73 
Alot liſtehed with atentiong ak never 
"ns having thought ſeriouſly upon the cala- 
mities of war, agreed implicitly with. the 
ſentiments of de St. Foix. The Empreſs 
heard the diſcoutſe with pleaſure, and be- 
ing accuſtomed to praiſe, received it as a 
Juſt 


* 


4 * 


5 POL ©, f ; . 55 . 2 ö ; - 
_ uſt tribute to her ſovereignty. She had, 


"1 
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as before mentioned, been profuſe in her 


teſtimonies of favour to Count Albert, but 
command, the only road to militaty fame, 
* reſerved until the preſent moment. 


T "0 declining ſtate of the Buiperuru 


c | health, ſhe obſerved, was likely to occafion 


an extraordinary revolution in the politics of 
Europe, and particularly as his diſſolution 
would affect the war with Turkey. T he 


known puſillanimity of Leopold, his appa- 


rent ſucceſſor, ſhe had juſt reaſon to ap- 


prehend would leave the iſſue of that im- 
portant object entirely to her ſole arbitre- 


ment, and in that caſe ſhe ſhould be com- 
pelled to levy new forces, and to replace the 
German allies with her own armies, But,” 

added ſhe, © ſhould that not be the caſe, the 
{kill and ardent fpirit which I have ob- 


ſerved in the gallant Albert, have deter- 


mined me to give full ſcope to his abilities 
and courage. . The military genius and 
ſpirit of Prince Potemkin”, continued ſhe, 
de is well known, and univerſally approved 
of. 


(23) 


of,” He is already appointed General of the 
Bulgarian forces; and to you,”  faid 
ſhe, looking graciouſly on Count Albert, 


c ſhall devolve the command of thoſe deſ- 
tined to act in the Province of Servia. 
My confidence in your valour and good = 


conduct is unqualified, and my opinion of 
your gratitude not leſs favourable. 


J 


Albert, in che firſt moments of ſenfibi- 
lity, ſcarcely knew how to expreſs his ac- 
knowledgments. All thoughts of the in- 
comparable Veda were baniſhed, and the 
plumage of his ambition overſhadowed for 
a while all the excitements of his love. 
He threw himſelf at the feet of his bene. 
factreſs, and in terms of animated zeal, 


pledged his honour, and future. fame as 


ſureties for her royal favouc.—Catherine 
preſented her hand; and Albert, preſſing it 
to his lips, as the ſeal of his covenant, 
aroſe and ſubmiſſively reſumed his ſeat. 


Io interpret events agreeably to our 
wiſhes, is among the univerſal weakneſſes 
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of our nature. The min which as 


bert accepted the ro appolnturere Jas 


marked with the energy of an ele val px 


rit, indulged i in its moſt favourite propen- 
ſity; but the Empreſs, well as ſhe was 
_ in the diſpoſition of mankind, miſ- 
in ſome degree, che motive of His 
rn, and thought the united effects 


of joy and gratitude wers, at leaſt, mixed 


with a portion of tenderneſs. Madam de 
Saint Foix, whoſe knowledge of the ſex 
was but little inferior, was little leſs de- 


ceived, and both appeared charmed with 
* ſucceſs of their — * 


The Empreſs and Madain d Sans Foix, 


having, in their own judgments, made ſuf- 


ficient advances for a.firft interview, now 


| . 5 +retired; and left the Count and the Colonel 
92 to act agreeably to their own inclinations. | 


No ſooner were they alone, chan the latter 

began to expatiate upon th 

good fortune of Albert, and the expreſs in- 

tereſt which the Empreſs had adopted in his 

favour. ** You are,” ſaid the Colonel, “a 
| 2 further 


WA 25 ) 


further proof of a truth which: I fave all 
my life obſerved, that the perſonal gifts of 
nature, are more recommendatory to the 
female ſex, than thoſe beſtowed upon the 
mind, eigen; liberal and extraordinary : 
here are, continued he, in the city of 
Peterſburgh, ſeveral experienced and brave 
veterans, who have been long ſoliciting, and 
would be proud rEaccept ſituations, in the 
army, very ſubordinate to that which you 
have been fortunate enough to attain with- 


out trouble. 


Albert, though * was remote from 
his ſoul, was yet not inſenſible of his cor- 
poral endowments; but, he could not poſ- 
ſibly conceive how other qualities than 
courage, and military judgment, could 
become inducements to military truſt and 
confidence, and did not heſitate to declare 
his ſentiments with freedom. : 


2 
. p 


«© You are, I find, ” ſaid de Saint Foix, 
* as yet a ſtranger to the full extent of 


your happineſs; can you perceive, in all the 
Vor. I. D muni⸗- 


munificent diſtinctions : conferred upon you 
ſince your arrival in Peterſburgh, nothing 
more than mental attachment? or, are you 
ſtill ſo far unacquainted with the Empreſs, 
as not to know that, though ſovereign of 
this vaſt empire, and abſolute miſtreſs of 
twenty million of ſlaves, ſhe is, herſelf, the 
ſlave of impulſe. You. have, my fortunate 
friend, made a deep impreſſion upon the 
heart of Catherine; and it is to that you 
muſt at preſent impure the enviable and 
exalted figure you are deſtined to make 


in future.” 


'The revolution which theſe words ef- 
fected in the foul of Albert, for a while, 
deprived him of all utterance. He felt 
an inſtinctive repugnance at the mo- 
tives of his promotion; the thoughts 
of Veda 'ruſhed upon his mind; and all 
the golden proſpects which, but a mo- 
ment before, had charmed his youthful and 

generous nature, became dark and igno- 
| minious! De Saint Foix obſer ved the con- 
| | "ns 
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fit; and having really conceived-for, him 
a kind of worldly and political eſteem, 
dreaded the probable conſequences Born 
in a nation where convenience is the 
chief morality; and educated in a ſchool, 

where politenefs and acquieſcence are the 
favourite claſſics; de Saint Foix miſtook 
diffimulation for fentiment, and, in reality, 

pitied thoſe, as unfocial and weak-minded, 

who could not bend their nature ta ac- 
commodation, eſpecially in affairs of gal- 


capable of intended miſchief; and one 
whoſe perſon and purfe were often devoted 
to the ſervice of thoſe for whom he con- 


ene a e 


ce . You Cable diſturbed, bum Alber F 
ſaid the Colonel; does proſperity offend 
you? or do the effects of a too ſudden and 
fruitleſs paſſion prevent you from thinking 
wiſelyof permanent advantage? You are, I 
find, a novice in theſchool of gallantry; but, 
come, for the preſent, let us think of ſome 
g- other ſubject; ſleep upon the information 

| D 2: I have . 


lantry. He was, however, a man in- 


76 PER 
I have given you, and when we next meet, 
tell me your ee and 1 un 
heir meaning.“ Sina, ee 


Though 1 rote were: rather 
too ſerious to be treated with much le- 


Vity, there was ſomething. ſo good hu- 


moured, and pleaſing in the manner of this 
converſation, that he could not poſſibly 
take offence. He could not, however, 
help obſerving, that no favours, no ad- 
vancements, that were not natural to ho- 
nour, could be accepted without diſgrace 
and diſquietude; and that, under ſuch 
circumſtances as now mentioned, he was 
afraid the Empreſs muſt, revoke her fa- 
vours. He had left his native country 
to ſerve her in the field e 8 


De Saint Foix laughed at what he called 
formality of humour ; and adviſed him, as 

he preferred proſperity / and peace, to 

think leſs gravely—1n vino veritas! the 
Colonel drank freely, and freely confeſſed, 
that chere was n 8 or Madam 
Sh. "1 <© 


* 


— 
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* Saint Foix, nente more Shane defi- 
ciency of thoſe allurements by which the 
Count had ſo fortunately made war upon 
che heart of Catherine. 


WO for Veda,. he +. 2 ary ſhe aa. Ga 
; ready, diſpoſed. of. Her beauty. had made 
) many conqueſts, but. none to her own ap- 
probation: the Empreſs: had, however, 
| promiſed her to Prince Czerſkaſkoi, a man 
old enough to be her father; but a former 
| court favourite, and. of great. poſſeſſions 
| and power in the Proyince., of Wiatha. 
bode Where,” faid he, © ſhe is doomed- to be 
ice· bound for the remainder of her days. 
Of all her numerous ſuitors, Prince Cerſ- 
kaſkoi is ſaid to be the one ſhe moſt diſlikes: 
but no matter, women's inclinations, in 
this country, are never ſtudied, and her. 
fate is abſolutely ſettled. | | 


' 


If che generous Albert was much affect. 

ed by the communication of Catherine's ſen- | 

timents, ſentiments ſo inimical to his fame, - | 

how | muſt his heart. have. felt upon the 
D 3. . pre. 
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preceding recital—a recital ſo adverſe to 
his love! He had ſeen the beautiful Veda, 
and to fee her was to be enamoured ; ſhe 
was born to ſubdue, and Albert, the implicit 
flave of her charms, felt a pleaſure in his 
captivity. He was, however, cautious 
enough to conceal the turbulence of his 
emotions; and though the gaiety of de St. 
Foix's humour fo illy accorded with the 
agitation of his ſpirits, he diſguiſed his 
feelings, and appeared, in ſome degree, 
ſprightly and unembarrafſed. De St. Foix, 
who had drank freely, and who had de- 
tained his gueſt much longer than was per- 
fectly agreeable, now ſuffered him to de- 
part; but not until he had, by frequent 


1 repetitions of kind offers ſecured his con- 


1 and eſteem. 


Inſtead of retiring to reft, - for which he | 
felt no ſort of diſpoſition, Albert, upon his 
return home, began to reflect with delibe- 
ration upon what had paſſed the preced- 
ing night. The beauteous viſion of Veda 
Was _ before him. He Tow behedd her as 

ä the 


the devoted victim of deſpotic power! 
the deſtined ſacrifice of a coarſe and ſen- 
ſual appetite; and indulging himſelf in all 
the romantic thoughts of youthful heroiſm, 
formed an inflexible reſolution of freeing 
her from the tyranny of compulſion. No 
diſtance, however remote—nodureſs, hw» 
ever ſtrict and guarded—could reſtrain or 
defeat his ardour— no place, however ſa- 
cred, could ſhield from his indignation, 
thoſe. who might have the raſhneſs to op- 
poſe his love. And thus, in the conteni-- 
plation of great actions and great re- 


VWwards, Albert ſpent the moments, until 


an attendant reminded him of a grand re- 
. which, by order of the Empreſs 
and the Grand Duke, was to take place 
that morning. Rouſing himſelf, therefore, 
from the ſoft ſolicitudes of love, he Prepared 
for the buſineſs of the field, and in a ſhort 
time took the ſtation allotted him for that 

day. © „ 


To thoſe acquainted with his accuſtomed 
* and appearance, there was viſible, 
#8 : not. 


MF. 
notwithſtanding all his efforts, „ an — 
languor in his manner; and his counte- 
nance, however intereſting, did not diſ- 


play that glow of health which heretofore 
gave it harmony and expreſſion. 


1 5 


In marching by the Imperial quarter, 
to make the cuſtomary ſalute, he was not 
a little ſurpriſed upon miſſing the Czarina; 
after whom, as ſoon as his duty admitted, 
he made reſpectful enquiries. She had 
ſent word that indiſpoſition prevented her 
attendance, but ordered that her abſence 
might not delay the progreſs of the re« 
view. Before Albert was acquainted with 
the ſecret movements of her heart, he had 
always taken a youthful pride in hearing 
her encomiums of his military ſkill, and 
would upon any previous occaſion have felt 
both diſappointment and concern; but 
as, -under the circumſtances of de Saint 
Foix's converſation, an interview, at leaſt 
upon his part, could not fail of being auk- 
ward, and perplexing—the accident pro- 
duced a different effect: his ſpirits refumed 

N IN i their 
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their uſual vigour, and the wonted Saw - R 
o M's 52 adorned his vilage, 8 5 


42 


While the troops were Doing 0 
their various exerciſes, and while Albert's 
attention was entirely applied to the regu- 
larity of their evolutions, Madame de 
Saint Foix, together with Veda, and ſome 
few other females of diſtinction, arrived 
in the field. Veda was mounted upon a 
fine Hungarian palfry, White ' as was her 
own i innocence, and richly capariſoned. 


Having been but afew days returned from 

a viſit at Moſcow, the novelty, as well as 
beauty and magnificence of her appearance, 
attracted the obſervation of all ranks > and [ 
her praiſe became the univerſal topic. See | 
had ſcarcely taken her ſtation, when Al.· 
bert, at the head of his own corps, in lead- f 
ing them to charge a body of infant, |} 
paſſed the place on full ſpeed: notwith- yg 
ſtanding the velocity of his motion—ſuch 
is the inſtinctive quality of love—he unfors Þ} 
Ay had a Simple of her perſon, and 
f endea- 


8 
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 andeavouring by a too ſudden” and incau- 
tious exertion,” to check his horſe's ſpeed; 
and turn him'on one fide; the animal, who- 
2 of a fiery and rather reſtive nature, 
egan to plunge with prodigious violence, 
inſomuch as to refiſtall the ſkill and ſtrength 
of his rider. Every breaft was alarmed; 
and Colonel de Saint Foix, with a degree 
of gallantry that proved the reafity of his 
friendſhip, and at the imminent hazard of 
his perſonal ſafety, ran to afford aſſiſt- 
ance, but in vain, by feizing the reins, 
he . rendered the beaſt more furious 
and ungovernable, until at laſt, he reared 
fo high as to loſe his balance, and fall back- 
ward with great violence. Albert, how-- 
ever, by a. ſkilful and an active ef. 
fort, avoided the dangerous conſequences. 
and, fo the joy. and ſurpriſe « of every be- 
holder, ſtood], unhurt, at ſome diſtance | 


from the fallen animal. 
FT 


During the interval of this perilous 
event, as it has already been remarked, the 
— were under the utmoſt anxiety; 
- =, 


7 2 

but, Veda, with-a degree of reſiſtleſs emo 
tion, ſimilar to that which produced the 
accident, gave a loud ſhrie k, and fainted 
in the arms of Prince Czerſkaſkoi, who was 
placed on horſeback beſide her. Exery 
eye was now fixed upon the incautious 
Veda, who being lifted from her ſaddle, was 
ordered by the Prince to be put into a 
carriage, and taken to her eee in 
the palace. 


I 


Ale 8 now entirely releaſed Grow ad 
ger, and freedGom embarraſſment, ſaw the 
confuſion; and not exactly knowing what 
produced it, preſſed through the crowd, in 
order to ſatisfy his curiofity and ſolicitude; 

and ſeeing Veda pale, and, to all appear- 
ance, breathleſs, diſcovered ſuch emotions 
as made his paſſion in a moment public.— 
Prince Czarſkaſkoi was at that time giving 
orders for her conveyance to the palace; 

and although thoſe orders might have ap- 
peared neceſſary, Albert heard them as 
proofs, of an authority, which he conceived 
to be uſurped ; and, therefore, with an 
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Madam de Saint. Foix ſtooping as if 


636 ) 


imperative, chou gh at the ſame time ten- 
der tone, declared that her ſituation de- 
manded more immediate, aſſiſtance and 


without waiting for either aſſent or diſap- 
probation, took her in his arms, and 


placed her in the neareſt carriage. One 


of the army ſurgeons felt her pulſe, which 
he declared to be weak, and irregular; 
however, 1n a ſhort time, by the applica- 


tion of water, and pungent remedies, ſhe 


began to ſhew figns of returning anima- 
tion. | | | 


a” . 


Madam de Saint Foix, who was in the 


carriage, alſo, ſaw the y conſe- 
quences of this proceeding: ſhe ſaw 
Prince Czerſkaſkoi, burning with reſent- 


ment and jealouſy ; ſhe obſerved, by the 


countenances of every one preſent, that a 
right conſtruction had univerſally - taken 
place; and having an eſteem for Albert, 
equal to that of her huſband, felt ſenſibly 
for the ifſue.—Albert, ſtill occupied the 


door of the carriage on one fide, and 


for 


— 
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for" -ſorge other purpoſe; : pie * 
her apprehenſions, and adjured him, as he 


happineſs of her he loved, to retire, and 


. 


only the perſonal {: afety of Albert, her ad- 
vice, inſtead of ſuppreſſing the expreſſion 


faction of knowing the cauſe of her indif- 


with truth, that they regarded him with 
tenderneſs.” After a few moments heſita- 
tion, therefore, lie "retired ; and, mixing 
with the crowd, received many compli- 
mentary congratulations on account of his 
eſcape. The great Duke and Ducheſs, and 
every one preſent, except Prince Czerſka- 
Vor. I, _ 105 Koi, 


regarded not only his own ſafety, but the 


by aſſuming an air of as whuch indifference 
as n N natures, to avert the ſtorm. | 


Had Madam As Saint Foix dcs 


of his love, would have made it more and 8 
more demonſtrative, but the happineſs of Ve- 
da was of too much importance to admit of 
ſelf. indulgence. He had the ſecret ſatis. 


poſition, and, he ſaw, with delight, that me 
was recovering He, was the firſt object of 
her opening eyes; and he thought, perhaps 


4 1 
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koi, ſpoks with kindneſs on the occaſion; 
but the prince remounted his charger, and, 
followed by his numerous train of domeſ- | 
tics, rode off the field with een 
marks of aa nh OT 


7 Prince n eee was a e of 

the north-eaſt province of Wiatka, and 

in every reſpect a native Muſcovite: fero- 

cCi.ͤous in his looks, and auſtere and unſocial 
| in his manners proud of his deſcent and | 
fortune, and vain of his feudal power. He 
Was one of thoſe petty deſpots who held the 
ſubordinate claſſes of mankind in con- 
tempt; or, if in any degree of conſequence, 
only a8 he found them neceſſary or material 
to his own convenience. From the -dif- 

conſolate wives and children of his gloomy 
province, he had brought no leſs than five 

| thouſand ſoldiers, or rather ſlaves, and ifoc- 

caſion required, could command twice that 

| nher, to well the Imperial 118 


At an "IPA e of life he wins ena- 


moured with the er of a neighbouring 
| prince, 


| (97) 
prince, an heireſs, of "RE fortune and 
confummate beauty; but in a few years, by 
inventing a ſtory to her diſhonour, he ob- 
tained a divorce from her bed, and fuffered 
her to die of affliction; and although the 
fallacy of his accufation was manifeſt, from 
the laſt declaration of two vaſſals whom 


he had fuborned upon the occaſion, and = 


whom he afterwards put to death, under co- 
lour of ſome trifling offence, but in reality 
becauſe they demanded the wages of their 
iniquity, and were living reproaches to his 
conſcience he had ſtill influence enough + 
to avoid the inquiry of juſtice. To thoſe 
deteſtable qualities, may be annexed the 
natural defect of unequal age; which alone, 
to a female of ſenſibility, muſt ever be a bar 
againſt connubial happineſs; he was above 
1 FOI! _ um e — athletic. 


Fr rom this PTY ok albſeriptjmny'ie y 
may eaſily be imagined; how the gentle na- 
ture of. Veda muſt ſhudder at the thoughts 
of an indiſſoluble union! She had been 
but a ſhort time acquainted with the Em- 

E2 preſs 3h 
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preſs's intentions, and had not yet deter- 


mined in her own mind how to act, in or- 


der to avoid an event which ſhe could not 
dee bur with 150 and horror, 


Cena hot; as yer never e to 
"ſolicit Veda's approbation; but, agreeably 
to the ſavage and unpoliſhed genius of his 
country, conceived that, in common with 
the reſt of her ſex, ſhe was of courſe: the 
ſlaviſh property of accidental power; and, 
having obtained the confent' of her royal 
guardian, ſcorned to. conſult her own incli- 
nations, or. the probable affections of her 
youthful heart. The recent circumſtances 
of apprehenſion on the one hand, and ten- 
derneſs on the other, had, however, given 


him the moſt mortifying ſuſpicions, and 


rouſed, in his perfidious nature, all the 
odious principles of envy, jealouſy, and 
revenge. From thoſe circumſtances, he 
had every reaſon to infer, that ſhe not only 
loved, but was beloved alſo; and that the 
youthful Polander, was the happy rival of 
his unqueſtionable pretenſions. | 
2 The 


"if 1 


The ſudden indifpoſition of the Czarina, 
which was now made public, caſt a univer- 
ſal gloom. over the. whole city. All that 
hiſtorical truth, or legendary fiction ever 
reported, reſpecting the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
females. of antiquity, was applied in her 
praiſe; and, indeed, if the encouragement: 
of fine arts; the patronage, of literature and 
talents—if, the deſire of making her ſub- 

jets great, and her country eminent for 
civilization and refinement, can give a title 
to fame, her claims were indiſputable.— 
She had not only enlarged her already vaſt 
empire, by the irreſiſtible valour of her ar- 
mies, but its trade; manufactures and com- 
merce, by the ſuperior wiſdom of her ex- 
pedients. She had given ſovereigns to ſo- 
reign ſtates, and dictated, through the me- 
dium of her councils, to moſt of the cabi- 
nets.of northern Europe. She bad ſubju- 
gated the valuable and beautiful peninſula / 

of Crim-Tartary; and Circaſſia; and, by 

the terror of her arms, had compelled the 

Princes of Georgia to become her feuda- 
tories and vaſſals. Nothing in the North 


— 


.) 


and Eaſt of Europe could reſiſt her power; 
and, to complete the magnificence of her 
public character, ſhe had already ſpread 
more terror among the Mahometans, than 
all the united efforts of the ancient Cru- 
ſades. 


0 


Among a people, who had been long ac- 
euſtomed to rudeneſs and obſcurity, to con- 
tempt and deteſtation—it is not then to be 
wondered at, that Catherine ſhouli be truly 
loved, and highly reverenced. In ſhort, the 
fplendour of her public actions, has render- 
ed her, in the ideas of her people, little leſs 
than what her memory will ever be im- 
mortal. 6 


„The review being over, the nobility 
nd gentry reſorted,” in great numbers, to 
the palace; the outſide of which was, alfo, 
much crouded by inquirers : ſo great, in- 
deed, was the public curioſity, that a for- 
mal report, from the attending faculty, was 
found neceſſary to abate its impatience; the 


al declared, That her Majeſty's 
ſituation 


. 


ſituation was not t dangerous; ; that i it chiefly 
affected her ſpirits; . that ſhe was then much 
better than in the morning, and that a 


e health. 


'T his was akogetlier as true as it was 
ſatisfactory; but the people, who were 
happy by the report of her amendment, ; 
were totally ignorant of the cauſe of her 
complaint. The wiſe, the great, the mag- 
nificent arbitrefs and conqueror of nations! 
had, in company with her female confi- 
dant, ſpent the whole of the preceding 
night in liſtening to the converſation of 
Count Albert and de Saint Foix; and was 
affected only by. f. . and n 
ment. 

Albert, who was of courſe among the 
higher circles, ſought in vain for the 
lovely object of his wiſhes. He ranged 
from one apartment to another, and made 
feveral enquiries of thoſe with whom he 
was - moſt, intimate; the only ſatisfaction 

CT however, 


few days would | n reſtore her to 5 


Rowever, ke could obtain was, that ſhe 
was nearly recovered from the appreben- 
ſions occaſioned by his accident; and, 
Madam de Saint Foix, at length, added, 
that her abſence was more the effect of 
delicacy and prudence, than occaſioned by 


74 my remains of indiſpoſition. 


| © Theſe nods could not be miſunderſtood : 
they were delivered with an archneſs which 
fully explained their relative' meaning 
yet Albert, uncertain of their literal. 
truth, and burning with deſire to know 
the particulars of. Veda's ſituation, appeared 
far from being pleaſed or ſatisfied, The 
royal confidant ſaw his ſolicitude, and would 
have gratified his curioſity; but prudence, 
on her part alſo, prevented her from 
continuing the converſation. She evinced 
evident ſigns of embarraſſment, and left 
Albert under the moſt painful . 
of doubt and W 


The Count w WAS 3 day Oe to '- 


wich the Miniſter of his own nation, at 
\ | whoſe 


- / 
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whoſe houſe, among a variety of other 
perſons of diſtinction, was a native of 
Ireland, juſt arrived from Paris, who aſ- 
ſumed the title of Viſcount Leinſter. He 
was regularly deſcended from tlie ancient 
Kings of that province; and had, Bre + 
many others, loſt his hereditary fortune 
by the loyalty and adherence of his grand- 
father, to the unfortunate, ungrateful, and 
puſillanimous, James the Second. Like 2 
Count Albert, he had been bred up to 
arms, and had ſerved gallantly in the un- 
ſucceſsful expedition of his countryman 
OReily, againſt the piratical fate of Ak 
giers. To this young ſoldier of fortune, 
nature had not been leſs bountiful than 
ſhe had been tothe Count. He was above 
the common ſtature; his features were re- 
gular and animated; ande his- addreſs and 
manners, ſuch as beſpoke nobility and 
breeding. His certificates of fervice were 
laviſh in praiſe of his valour; and his 
letters of recommendation ſuch, as bore 
indiſputable 3 of his worth. ' 
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As Albert bappened to bt next this 
e ſtranger, he had an opportu- 
nity of converſing with him, and ſound 
him poſſeſſed of very uncommon talents, 
eſpeeially in tactics, of which he ſpoke 
with a degree of modeſt; deciſion, which 
n he Nee 0 1 94115 : 


wy a you "ep PH 100 the 7 bad 
Finn delayed a conſiderable. time; the 
buſtle of ſtate parade announced the ap- 
proach of ſome important character; and 
in a few moments Prince Czerſkaſkoi, i in all 
the rude pompoſity of his manners, en- 
tered. the apartment. The Miniſter re- 
ceived him with politeneſs, and intro- 
duced to his knowledge thoſe of the party 
who had not before that honour. He re- 

ceived the compliments of each with an 
auk ward pride, which, affected compla- 
cency could not poſſibly diſguiſe; and 
ſeemed to receive, as the claims of homage, 
what ſhould have been accepted as the 
voluntary conceſſions of good manners. 
1 | | In 


* 0 
In preſenting; Count Albert, Peas flatter- 
ing expreſſionz were made uſe of; but 
Czerſkaſkoi, inſtead of attending to them 
with grace, fixed his eyes upon a dif- 
ferent object, and appeared to glow with 
uncontrolable reſentment. Count Albert 
ſaw the conflict which diſturbed him; and, 
knowing the cauſe, felt rather pleaſed 
chan concerned at che conſequence. | 
At dinner this convantaticn turned prin- 
cipally upon the French revolution; and 
the Viſcount: Leinſter, ' who had been a 
witneſs to all the ſanguinary- proceedings, 
in the beginning of that extraordinary 
event, related ſome circumſtances, which | 
had never publicly tranſpired. The aſ- 
ſaſſination of both King and Queen, and a 
change of the ſucceſſion, he mentioned as 
objects actually intended by the Duke 
of ——, of whom he ſpoke in lan- 
guage of great ſeverity. But, although 
he cenſured the violences committed upon 
this great occaſion, he very foreibly de- 
ſeribed the 2 virtue and neceſſity of 
reformation, 


\ 


wv 


CSF 
nn : alledging, that the Git of 
the conſtitution, - and the indiſpenſible 
rights of men, had been totally abſorbed 
in a blind and ſlaviſh obedience to deſpo- 
tiſm. The unparalleled injuſtice of letters 
de cachet, the incredible horrors of the 
Baſtile, and other ſtate priſons; the op- 
preſſions of Miniſtry; the venality of judges; 
the wretchedneſs of the peaſantry; the 
wanton cruelty and barbariſm of vaſlal- 
age and feudatory power; the waſte of 
public wealth; and the abuſe of prero- 
gative; he, not only, deſcribed, but il- 
luſtrated, in colours 1 a , glowing, and 
natural. 


The company, in general, appeared 
to approve his ſentiments, and to be 
highly pleaſed with his manner of but 
the Prince Czerſkaſkoi unable to en- 
dure doctrines ſo adverſe to his own ty- 
rannical ideas of government; loſt his 

temper, and made many obſervations, 
which at once ſhewed the meanneſs, as 
well as deſpotiſm „of his * Even 
under 


1 
under the glorious auſpices, he ſaid, of 
the great Catherine, there were diſcon- 
tented ſpirits, who only wanted the encou- 
ragement of ſyſtematic licentiouſneſs to diſ- 
turb her peace; and, by fermenting inter 
nal diſloyalty, ſully the glory of her reign. 
This which was pronounced with ſo much. 
pointed emphaſis, as to confuſe not only 
the Viſcount, but every one preſent, 
was ſucceeded by a pauſe of con- 
ſiderable length, and much embarraſs- | 
ment. 


There are certain characters, who though 
little entitled to intrinſic - eſtimation, are 
yet ſometimes valuable in ſociety ; of which 
claſs was Colonel de Saint Foix. All the 
united philoſophy” and diſcretion of the 
company was unable to eſcape the dilem- 
ma of this injudicious and ill-natured ob- 
ſervation, until the vivacity of that agree- 
able Frenchman happily interfered, and, 
in ſome degree, removed the inconve- 
nience. His remark was, that the Em- 
preſs had an indemnity for happineſs as 

Vor. I. 15 yel 


„ 
well in the native politeneſs and gallantry 
of her ſubjects, as in her more ſhining 
qualities. The irony ahd application of 
the compliment produced a general ſmile ; 
and the Prince, who perbaps held de Saint 
Foix too lightly for his ſerious attention, 
appeared not-diſpleaſed with his TO. 


Nothing, er 99505 MOR re- 
move the uneaſineſs of the Viſcount, who, 
being conſcious of no intentional offence, 
felt his conſequence, if not his ſpirit, af. 
feted ; and who continued the remainder 
of the evening under evident impreſſions 
of ſolicitude. Albert, alſo, who had con- 
ceived for him a partiality very, nearly ap- 
proaching to ſincere friendſhip, and whoſe 
diſlike to Prince Czerſkaſkoi's character, 
was conſiderably heightened by the re- 
collection of his preſumptuous deſigns 
upon Veda, could ſcarce do juſtice to the 
elegant hoſpitality of the feaſt; he was, 
however, too refined to ſay any thing 
that 8 diſturb wy; general harmony, 
n 


Cas 


and the ùme olds without any direct 
mes of RO 


didn: as . obſerved, | having 
been much pleaſed with the engaging 
manners of the Hibernian ſoldier, took an 
opportunity, before the party ſeparated, 
to invite him to his houſe; which, he ob- 
ſerved would be more convenient and 
comfortable than a public lodging. He 
was ſingle he ſaid, and would prize 
his company as the higheſt favour. The 
Viſcount accepted his invitation with infi- 
nite ſatisfaction, and ſeemed to poſſeſs a 
reciprocity of eſteem. He had not 
as yet been preſented at Court, nor 
delivered any of his letters of recom- 
, mendation, and was therefore at liberty 
to accept of any prior attention that might 
offer. Accordingly, the next day, he or» 
dered his luggage from the hotel in which 
he had taken his temporary reſidence, and 
in the evening took 1 of his new 
accommodations. wht 2 46. Mo 
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| If, upon the firſt interview, the friend- 
ſhip of Leinſter appeared to be an acceſ- 
ſion of conſequence, a more intimate 


knowledge of his hiſtory, and his heart, 
highly increaſed its value. He poſſeſſed 


all the natural. virtues of his country, with 
ſcarcely an alloy of thoſe qualities which 
ſometimes ſully its general character. He 
was gentle, yet brave; patient, yet alive 
to glory; tender in his affections, yet re- 
ſolute in his juſt reſentments; firm in 


attachments of friendſhip, and generous 


his in his ſentiments. In ſhort, he 
ſeemed to enjoy a univerſal aptitude to 


whatever is found amiable in the human 
| 5 5 


heart. 

To affections ſo conciliating, may be 
added, misfortunes not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
and "intereſting. When James, the abdi 
cated monarch of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, fled from the reſentment of his Eng- 


_ liſh ſubjects, and the ready agency of his 
ſucceſſor and ſon-in-law, William Prince 


of Orange; the anceſtor, of Leinſter was 


os 


Cay 
4 PS in the ſiſter kingdom,. who 
ſtood foremoſt to receive him. The ter- 
ritorial property of this loyaliſt, had been 
long alienated; and, though the hiſtory of 
his country allowed him the boaſt of 
royalty, the ingratitude of the third Bri- 
tiſh Henry, and the misfortunes of ſuc- 
ceeding revolutions, left him little more 
to ſupport a numerous family and a train 
of dependants, who, agreeably to the an- 
cient ſpirit of vaſſalage, in a manner, 
forced upon him their feudal ſervitude. 


Upon the landing of James, O Mur- 
rough for that was the family name —im- 
mediately offered, not only, to riſque his re- 
maining patrimony, but the lives of his 
followers in a cauſe which he conceived to ba 
that of oppreſſed royalty. James, accepted 
his attachment; and meeting in Ireland 
with many ſimilar inſtances of affection, 
had, for ſome time, great reaſon. to hope 
for ſucceſs. The two- famous battles of 
the River Boyne, and the plains of Augh- 
rim, ſoon however changed the ſcene.— 

1 In. 
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In both, the armies of James were defeated 
with great ſlaughter ; and the flower of 
the original race of Hibernian nobility cut 
off. —O*Murrough, who fought with the 
utmoſt bravery, faw four of his ſons fall 
in the two engagements ; and was himſelf 
deſperately, though not mortally, wounded. 


-. Under thoſe unfortunate, and perilous 


_ circumſtances, the old Royaliſt, with three 
remaining ſons, fled for ſanctuary to. the 


houſe of an old and intimate connection, 


who had been wiſe enough, during the 
public commotions, to take the more for- 
tunate part. O Murrough, who had no- 


thing to apprehend but the confiſcation of 
his property, adviſed with his friend upon 
the moſt judicious means of ſecuring to 


his offspring, their rightful inheritance. 
He had been for ſome time in the habit 
of ſelling ſmall portions of his eſtates, and 


therefore a fictitious mortgage of, the 
whole might the more readily eſcape ſuſ- 


picion. To this perfidious neighbour he 


therefore executed a conveyance in private 
truſt, 


F 
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truſt; and, under the moſt ſolemn and 


ſacred promiſes of reſtitution made him 


the nominal owner of his fortune. 


The troubles of the kingdom gradually 


ſubſiding, O*Murrough had the good for- 
tune to eſcape perſonal reſentment; and, 


returning to his ſuppoſed friend, grateful 


acknowledgments, for his aſſiſtance and 
advice, demanded the repoſſeſſion of his 
domains: hut the execrable and traiterous 
monſter, inſtead of performing the condt- 
tions of his engagement, abſolutely de- 
nied the knowledge of any private agree- 
ment; . ridiculed his application, and fet 
at defiance his threats of equitable juſtice or 
perſonal revenge. The wife of the diſap- 
pointed and wronged O*Murrough, who was 
ſtill living, retained, by ſettlement upon 
herſelf and children, an eſtate of about eight 
hundred pounds per annum; and to that in- 
conſiderable refuge, the whole family was 
obliged to reſort for exiſtence. The opi- 
nions of the beſt lawyers in the kingdom 


were had upon the occaſion; but the deeds 
being prima facie in favour of the mort- 


gage, 
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gage, a forecloſure was ſoon decreed, 
and a property which had remained for 
centuries in the family of O*Murrough, 
iniquitouſly confirmed to that of a ſtranger, 


After the grief of this misfortune had, 
in ſome degree, ſubſided, O*Murrough- 
took every public and private opportunity 
of infuking the villain who had plun- 
dered him; but he remained not leſs 
dead to honour, than to juſtice and hu- 
manity: and although he was deteſted, and 
execrated by the world in general, he yet 
had influence enough to obtain a ſeat in 
the privy council, by which his perſon be- 
came ſacred, and revenge: could not, for 
che preſent, reach him. | 


There was in the family of O*Murrough, 
an old and faithful ſervant, of the name of 
Cormac: he was a kind of hereditary an- 
nexation, being the deſcendant of fore- 
fathers, who had attached themſelves, as 
domeſtic appendages, from the days of its 
higheſt conſequence and ſplendour. He 
was not only. a man of daring courage, but 

of 
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of inviolable integrity. He obſerved, with 
grief, the melancholy effects of oppreſſion. 

— The ſolicitude of his honoured maſter; 
and, the comparative diſtreſs of a riſing 
generation „who were barred, by treachery, = 
from the inheritance of their anceſtors — 1 
He ſaw alſo the growing importance, pride, | 
and power of the wretch, whoſe baſeneſs i 
had produced thoſe evils; and was ſeized =, | 
by a ſort of generous phbrenſy, to puniſh 4 
his perfidiouſneſs. —Accordingly, without b 

communicating his thoughts, or purpoſes, 

he pretended an excuſe for a journey; and 
firmly bent upon revenge, travelled on 
foot to the capital, where the Parliament 
was then ſitting, the Viceroy in the caſtle, 
and the town much crowded with the 
nobility and gentry from very part of the 
kingdom. 


No time was loſt in finding out the 
enemy, whoſe motions were for ſeveral 
days cloſely watched: until one fatal 
evening, (fatal, at leaſt, to him) an 
expreſs arrived, with an account of a 
dangerous 
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dangerous commotion having broke out in 
one of the ſouthern counties, when a 


privy council was immediately convened, 
at which he, among others, attended. 


Cormac ſaw him get into a ſedan chair at 


his own houſe, and was reſtrained at that mo- 


ment from ruſhing upon him, only by the 
crowd of ſervants who attended him to the 
door; and the hour, which was too early to 
favour a poſſibility of eſcape. He did not, 
however, loſe ſcent of his quarry, and 


knowing that he would of courſe return, 


after the council broke up, placed himſelf 
in a convenient fituation, at the corner of 
a remote ſtreet, and waited impatiently for 

the moment of accompliſhing his deſigns. 
— The night was dark and ftormy, and the 


elements appeared congenial and propi- 


tious to his purpoſe—It was ſtriking the 
laſt hour, when the lights of two flam- 
beaux diſcovered hisapproach--the footmen 
paſſed—the miniſter of wrath extended his 
avenging arm, and diſcharged a loaded 
piſtol. The attendants and chairmen, who 

| heard, 
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heard, and were much alarmed at the ex- 
ploſion, were yet as ignorant of the effects, 


o 


as they were of the cauſe; nor did they ſtop, 
until the body of their maſter, in falling, 


broke the front glaſs of the ſuſpended. ve- 
hicle: they then halted, and, upon exami- 
nation, found him breathleſs! The ball had 
entered the right ſide of the chair, and pe- 


netrating the head quite through, W 
in the oppoſite lining. 


Nothirly could exceed the conſterna- 


tion occaſioned by this extraordinary event. 
Another council was immediately ſum- 
moned ; every ſearch was made; and a re- 


ward, to a large amount, offeted for the 


diſcovery of the aſſaſſin: but tomo purpoſe. 
Cormac found little difficulty in conceal- 
ment; he walked leiſurely to the river, into 
which he threw the weapon of deſtruc- 


tion, and from thence to his lodgings, 


where there could be no ſuſpicions againſt 
him, as he never returned home until a 
late hour. 


Vai 
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- Various were the reaſons aſſigned for this 
extraordinary aſſaſſination; but, ſo yari- 
ous, and ſo many were the vices of the de- 
ceaſed victim, that it was impoſſible to fix 
with certainty upon any one. Rewards 
tor the apprehenſion of the aſſaſſin, were 
doubled, by order of government; and 
ſeveral perſons apprehended on ſuſpi- 
cion; but nothing could be proved to affect 
either their lives or liberty. Old Cormac, 
exulting in the iſſue of his enterpriſe, re- 
mained in the capital for ſome days, and 
formed the generousreſolution, if, (accord- 
ing to the ſanguinary ſpirit of the times,) 
any innocent perſon ſhould have been con- 
demned for the action, of ſtanding- forth 
and avowing himſelf the perpetrator —— 
But the gallantry of his nature, not being 
put to that teſt, he returned home to par- 
ticipate the ner his beloved maſter. 


Although the arm of f Alrnighty juſtice 
was thus raiſed againſt a villain, proſperity 
was yet a ſtranger to che houſe of O*Mur- 


rough. The ſecond of his ſurviving ſons, 
| | - being 


£ 
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5 being then but eighteen years of age, | hav- 


ing received an affront from an officer in 
King William's ſervice, drew his ſword 
upon the inſtant the aſſault was on each 
ide fierce, but che officer being the ſtronger 
and more experienced, victory ſeemed 
to declare in his favour.. Voung O' Nlur- 
rough had received two wounds; and being 
blinded by pride and anger, collected all 


his ſtrength, and made a furious paſs at his 


antagoniſt: At that unhappy moment, his 
elder brother, unexpectedly arrived, and 
at the inſtant advancing too far, received 
his ſword Half way through his body. The 
fraternal emotions produced by this melan- 


| choly event, were ſuch, as might naturally 


be expected grief! rage! diſtraction! and 
revenge! were alternately diſplayed.— The 
officer, who was the original aggreſſor, he- 
ing put off his guard by the accident, be- 
came the immediate ſacrifice to the manes 
of the unfortunate 'O*Murrough, who was 
then breathing his laſt breath. The fran- 
tic fury of the ſurvivor was not, however, 
yet ſatisfied; he made a deſperate attempt 
Vor. 5 8 upon 
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\ the tragedy by an act of ſelf-deſtruction, 
if he had not been prevented by the reſo- 


of action. | 


the favour of government, warrants were 


ſet over him to prevent any act of deſpair 


judications of his enemies. An expreſs 
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upon his own life, and would have cloſed 


lute interpoſition of ſome perſons preſent, 
who forced him from the melancholy ſcene 


The deceaſed officer being a man of 
conſiderable diſtinction, and highly in 


immediately iſſued for the apprehenſion of 
his declared murdecer, who was accord- 
ingly taken in a few hours, and con- 
veyed to the public jail, where he was 
loaded with irons, and where a guard was 


which might defeat the determined pre- 


was dif patched: to the old man, who, al- 
ready oppreſſed by misfortune, was ſcarcely 
able to ſupport his drooping nature under 
the preſſure of this exquiſite calamity. 
However, being of a ſtrong and reſolute 
mind, he e repaired immediately to the aſ- 
fiſtance 
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ſiſtance of his diſtreſſed offspring; and at- 


tended by the faithful Cormac, arrived 1 


the county town the next day. 


Exhauſted with grief, fatigue, and. bo- 


dily weakneſs, he no ſooner entered the 


priſon and beheld his moſt favourite child, 
covered. with-wounds, and blood; and 


bound in fetters! than his limbs failed 


him, and a ſhort ſuſpenſion of life ſpared 
ſuch feelings as might otherwiſe have 


ended in a final diſſolution. Being, ho w- 
ever, reſtored, and having given vent to 


the irreſiſtible effects of rnd the old 


man. comforted his child, and by « every re- ; 
ligious and philoſophic argument, per- 
fate him to a reconciliation with a life 


which he had determined to put an end 
to. 85 ; by 


_ - 
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Several friends now aſſembled, and pro- 


per means were concerted to avoid the 
probable conſequences of a Imisfortune, 
which the malice of government had 


pronounced to be a crime of the. moſt 
G flagitious 


a * 
e 
flagitious nature. A f. eval een 
was ordered for the trial, and a proſecu- 
tion as ſummary as it was vindictive, im- 
mediately took place. All the crown law- 
yers were retained, and ſuch a jury, im- 


pannelled as afforded but little hopes of 
impartial juſtice. 


The Far day arrived, and the priſoner, 
attended by his aged parent, and a few 
other reſpectable perſonages, appeared in 
court, and pleaded not guilty. All that 
legal ſophiſtry and miſconſtruction could 
deviſe, all that prejudice could ſuggeſt, or 
ingenuity could eſtabliſh, was now exerted, 
and an act evidently the reſult of ſudden 
paſſion, ' pronounced to be a deliberate 
murder. The eloquence of conſcious in- 

nocence, the impreſſive effuſions "of ' pa- 
rental ſorrow, the tears which ſtarted in 
the eyes of every impartial auditor, were 
all of no effect; ſentence of death was 
ſolemnly pronounced, and old OfMur- 
"OF again fainted, 
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1 before the trial, little was to be ex: 


pected from Juſtice, after the fatal ſentence 


nothing was to be hoped from mercy. 


Petitions were, however, preſented to the 


Viceroy ; and. the Sheriff of the county, 


who was a man of ancient family, and 
much eſteemed for benevolence of heart, 


applied in perſon for a reſpite, upon the 


grounds of new evidence, which he ſaid 


he had, collected ſubſequent to the 


trial; but alk in vain, the petitions were 
treated witlx/ filent contempt, and the 
Sheriff ordered to a the. indiſ penſible 
duty of his office: 


The fatal day, which was the ſixth 


after conviction, arrived; thouſands were! 
collected from every part, and as the mul- 


titude chiefly conſiſted of the lower and 
unprejudiced orders of the people, no- 
thing was to be heard in every quarter but 
lamentation and murmuring; and when 
the opening of the priſon doors announced 
the approach of the unhappy convict, " 
— commotion, hootings, and execra- 

G 3 ons, 
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titude to temperance, 
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1 demonſtrated a ſtrang diſpoſition to 


a reſcue. A large party of the army being 


employed upan the occafion, che Sheriff 


{ſaw what would be the conſequences of 
violence; and therefore exhorted the mul - 

Had a man of 
leſs public eſteem addreſſed them, his diſ- 


ſuaſions would have been ineffectual ; but 


be ſpoke with che authority of virtue, and 
obtained an acquieſence, which even the 
terror of military oppoſition n not 
have ſucceeded 3 in. 


The priſoner, reel e on one gde by 


his aged father, and on the other by Cor- 
mac, the faithful fharer in all their cala- 
mities, now appeared—and now again the 
impgtuoſity of the multitude ſeemed ripe 


for laudable deſperation; but the Sheriff 
again perſuaded them to obedience, and 
added, that be had yet ſome hopes of a 
reſpite. The place of execution was near 
a mile from the jail; and, notwith- 


ſtanding that diſtance, the prifoner was 


not allowed a carriage; it was the bar- 
barous 


(6 ) 
barous cuſtom of the times; that eonvicts, 
however weak and emaciated, ſhould walk 
to the laſt ſcene of diſſolution. And here 
the Viſcount Leinſter took occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that the youth and extraordinary 
beauty of his anceſtor, made the deepeſt | 
impreſſion on the feeling heart of every 
ſpectator. The two wounds which he had 
received in the fatal conflict being entirely 
healed, and his mind heroically made up- 
to the inevitable diſpenſations of heaven, 
he ſeemed to look beyond this world, and: 
to anticipate the happineſs of that to come. 
The father alſo appeared nobly reſolute, 
and beheld his gallant offspring more with 
an eye of exultation than ſorrow... _ | 


The proceſſion paſſed ay on, until 
it arrived at the Sheriff's houfe, ſituated 
about half way from the priſon, when the 
owner, ag if infpired by a ſupernaturak 
greatneſs of ſoul, holding out his arm, 
commanded attention. I obſerve,” ſaid 
He, „that the unfortunate youth in my 
care 1. weakened and. fatigued; it is 

| therefor 
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therefore my pleaſure that he refreſt him- 
felf in my houſe, and thereby be the 
better able to go through the trying and 
awful probation which the laws have con- 
. figned him to. I, alone, am reſponſible for 
the execution of thoſe laws. I have a con- 
fidence in his honour; and I, alone, will 
take the charge of him!” Upon ſaying 
- which, he took him gently by the arm, and' 
led him into his manſion, not admitting 
even his father or Cormac to attend him. 


Having introduced him into an apart- 
ment, and ſeated him by the fire, for the 
day was piercing cold, his firſt act of be- 
nevolence was to unbind his arms, which 
had been cloſely pinioned in the jail. 
& Under ſuch reſtraint,” ſaid the gene- 
rous Sheriff, „comfort cannot be im- 
bibed.“ He then ordered ſome vivifying 
cordial, and bidding his aſtoniſhed gueſt 
cheriſh- the hopes of life, addreſſed him 
in the following manner: —“ Brave and | 
injured youth, whom the hand of op- 
preſſion, to the diſgrace of juſtice;- 
* a would 


8 65 _ | 
would hurry from, a world which you were ö 
evidently defi to adorn; this is the:; * j 
moment of your preſervation. When 4 pf 
conſented to accept the office I now hold, i 
it was with a firm purpoſe of doing only . | 
what my conſcience ſhould dictate as right. | 
I know your caſe too well not to know |} 
that, in obeying the inhuman mandate of  _} 
your enemies, I ſhould be as guilty ofa: --' i 
deliberate murder, as you are, in the opi- 
nion of all impartial men, innocent. The 4 
worſt your enemies or mine can do, is to ; 
aſſect my fortune; and fortune, when ; 
compared to the tranquillity of conſcience, , 
is but a contemptible concern. At the 
back door of my park is a good horſe, . 
with every other accom modation prepared 
for you; take therefore this purſe, make 
the beſt of your way acroſs the country, 
conceal yourſelf with care, until you have 
an opportunity of quitting the kingdom... |; 
Let me then hear from you, and may you 
be in future as happy as you and your 
houſe have been heretofore unfortunate.” 


Had 


( 


"Had theſe words proceeded from the 

lips of an angel, they could not have been 
more melodious to the enraptured ears of 
a youth thus ſnatched from a premature 
and ignominious death! With the certainty 
of preſervation, all his ardent views of 
life returned ; and, he who, but a few 
ſhort moments before, had loſt fight of 
every thing but Heaven, now found him- 
ſelf as ſtrongly attached to > carthly 1 2 

as ever. 


Gee that moſt amiable of human 
qualities, was not ſuffieient- for his feel- 
ings; and language too inexpreſſive for 
his thoughts: but, the idea of the con- 
ſequences. to his great benefactor, foon 
caſt a damp over all his joy, and ſunk 
him again into unutterable ſadneſs. ** « Alas,” , 
ſaid he, embracing his generous friend, 
«jt muſt not be; the ſacrifice is too 
much. Let me therefore meet the laſt ar- 
rowof misfortune, and”—< Hold ,” replied 
the Foble-minded Sheriff, © this is no time 
to parley. I charge you follow me; and, 
| be 


a 


e 
be aſſured, that I would not forego this 


* 


glorious opportunity of juſtice for any 


thing in the power of fortune !” So ſaying, 
he led the way, and was followed by 
O*Murrough, who ſcarcely perceived or 
felt his paſſage, until he arrived at the 
gate already mentioned. 


An old man held the ON which was 
completely accoutered; a ſmall valiſe, con- 
taining a few indiſpenſible neceſſaries, was 
faſtened to the ſaddle; and under the 
old man's arm, a bundle, containing a 


complete diſguiſe. It need not be ob- 


ſerved that all poſſible expedition was 


adopted; the fortunate malefactor ſoon 
changed his habiliments ; and, in the dreſs 


of a common groom „ took his dr. 


By this = the nate began to 


wonder at a delay ſo long and extraordi- 
nary; and ſome friends of the deceaſed 


officer, who attended the execution, ex- 


preſſed impatience and reſentment. Old 
O Murrough, and the weeping Cormac, 


now 
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now alſo became atixions, but from very 
different motives. They thought the awful 
moment was not avoidable; and, as fuch, 
ee the * of ĩt were over. 


In ine time, hehe the FAY 
and heroic agent of juſtice appeared; and, 
with a degree of compoſure and firmneſs, 
which delighted and ſurpriſed his numer- 
ous hearers, informed them, „ that his 
priſoner was not yet able to purſue” the 
temainder of the journey; neither did he 
| think 1 it eligible to diſturb him further that 
day.“ The ſhouts of exultation, which 
followed theſe words, rent the ætherial 
regions! The father, who upon being 
ſeparated | from his devoted child, had 
again fallen into a ſtate of natural -deſpon- 
dency, now began to cheriſh hopes of 
comfort; and the venerable Cormac, catch- 
ing the ſympathetic enthuſiaſm, appeared 
an frantic with kc oxmmagel 
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ſembly; and the officer commanding the 
military party, as well as the civil power, 
knowing that the Sheriff had an indiſput- 
able right to proceed as he thought proper, 
at his own peril; only demanded in what 
manner they were to act.— They were an- 
ſwered, that the truth was, a reſpite had been 
privately obtained, and, that the execution 
was of courſe deferred until a future pe- 
riod. Exery one ſaw a myſtery in the bu- 
ſineſs, but nobody conceived the real cauſe; 
nor thought it poſſible that a miniſterial ſer- 
, vant:of the Crown ſhould be ſo much un- 
. der the controul of humanity.—The fact 
was, however, ſoon made public; the She- 
riff was taken into cuſtody, and brought be. 
fore the Privy Council; where he, not only 
avoited, but exulted, in the action; and, 


ſcorning to deprecate forgiveneſs, declared 
his ready ſubmiſſion to any judgment, 


which might legally be "_ _— him. 


Staggered at his 5 ity; and, 45 
what fearful of his influence; the Council 
- configned him to the Attorney General, 

Yor. I. H who 


of whom performed the ſame grateful 
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| who proſecuting him in the Court of 
King's Bench, by attachment, was con- 
tent with obtaining a fine of ten thou- 
ſand pounds; and, the money being 
immediately paid, he was of courſe diſ- 
charged. His carriage was draun by the 
populace ſeveral miles 12 the town; and, 
at an equal diſtance from his manſion, he 
vas met by thouſands of people; many 
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Government would fain have: acted 
old O*Murrough in hat they called the 
* guilt of this contempt; but the Sheriff's 
delicate caution, in not admitting him into 
the houſe at the time of his ſon's eſcape, 
cleared him fully from any imputation of 
that kind. Labouring, however, under the 
ſtrong contending emotions of joy, forrow, 
hope, and- deſpair, which, for ſome time, 
had agitated his declining nature, the old 
man did not long ſurvive the event; but 
lived, however, until he received letters 


ws 
from his ſon, who was then at Vienna, 
in a military ſtation, and in high favour. 


The ſettled eſtate, before-mentioned, 
now devolved to his youngeſt child, then no 
more than ten years of age ; and he being 
left in the guardianſhip of two men of in- 
tegrity and ſound judgment, upon ar- 
riving at maturity, found his lands greatly 
improved. At a proper period, he gave 
his hand in marriage to a lady of ancient 
family and rank, and rich in the poſſeſſions 
of worth and beauty. By her he had two 
ſons, and ſeveral daughters; the latter of 4 
whom all died in infancy. Of the ſons, the 
elder went into the Spaniſh ſervice, and 
was killed by a cannon- ſhot upon the lines 
before Gibraltar. The younger ſon, to 
whom,” ſaid the Viſcount Leinſter, 1 
owe my exiſtence, remained in Ireland 
until the death of his father; when, finding 
the religious and political intereſt of his 
country operate ftrongly againſt the ac- 
tivity of his diſpoſition, he diſpoſed of 
H 2 his 
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Ms property, and went to his uncle, who 
was fall living at Vienna. 


Ws... My faher;' f eee Viſcount, 
« who was greatly indebted to nature for 
perſonal favours, did not long remain at 
Vienna, before he attracted the notice of 
ſeveral females of diſtinction; and, in 
fome time, married into one of the firft 
families of Lower Auſtria : but, the match 
being without conſents. and greatly inade- 
quate to the expectations of his wife's pa- 
rents, and powerful connections, they 
took every opportunity of manifeſting their 
diſapprobation; until, at length, his pride 
being wounded, he formed the reſolution 
of returning to his native country: for 

this purpoſe he made a ſecond fale of his 
effects; and, taking with him the beloved 
object of his diſquietude, and two infant 
daughters, arrived in Ireland about five 
months before I was born=— Unhappy 
birth!“ ſaid Leinſter; “ for my mother, by 
: giving a ſon to his wiſhes, in a few hours 

Vithdrew herſelf from his connubial at- 
fections. 
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ann e „which he ſought as 4 
a reſting place and an aſylum from German 
contumely, now became inſupportable ; . 
and, a liberal encouragement being 
held out in the Ruſſian empire, he once 
more left the place of his nativity ; not, 
however, until. he had made a proper ar- 
rangement in my favour. ; 


« With the friends among whom L was 
depoſited, he held a regular correſpondence 
for many years; never failing to make ſuch 
enquiries after me, and his other relatives, 
as were naturally expected. He informed 
us of a ſecond marriage, and of great fa- 
yours: which: he experienced from the late 
Emperor ; ; and intimated a deſign of ſend- 
ing for me, when I ſhould: have received: 
an education in Ireland; which; notwith- 
ſtanding; its improved ſtate, Muſcovy did: 
not afford. — But, alas! thoſe pleaſing com- 
munieations did not long continue: upon 
the death of Peter, we were informed, that 
my father, who then held conſiderable 
poſts of truſt and power, was ſuddenly 
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removed from office; and obliged, by 
flight, to avoid the dangerous rage of a 
new and powerful influence. From that 
period,” continued he, all correſpond- 
ence ceaſed; nor have we ever heard any 
intelligence whatſoever of him, his wife, 
or daughter, which we * he had 
by his ſecond marriage. | 


r The remainder of my hiſtory,” ſaid 
Leinſter, is ſhort. | My uncle, who was 
killed at Gibraltar, having by will left me 
a conſiderable fortune, I affigned the whole 
of my patrimonial inheritance to my 
two ſiſters, and ſet fail from the city of 
Cork to Cadiz: from thence I immediately 
repaired to the court of Madrid, where, 
laying my claims, and proving my con- 
ſanguinity, I was put into full poſſeſſion of 
my right; and where, not retaining any 
deſire of returning home, I put myſelf under 
the military tuition of a celebrated pro- 
feſſor of tactics, and ſhortly obtained a 
commiſſion in the ſervice of his Catholic 
Majeſty. POOR. wow having ſuc- 
ne ceeded 
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ceeded the unfortunate expedition un- 
der OfReiley, I had no inducement” to 


continue long in Spain; and having other 
motives beſides thoſe of ſervice, for a 
Journey to this country, I obtained leave 
of his Majeſty, and took my route by 
the way of Segovia; where I beheld, with 
aſtoniſhment and admiration, the ſeveral 
celebrated manufactories, and the famous 
aquedu& - built by the Emperor Trajan. 
From Segovia, I directed my journey to 
Burgos, the capital of Old Caſtile ; but, 


at this day, diſtinguiſhed only for the gran- 


deur of its cathedral, containing no lefs 
than five coral churches, -furniſhed with 
infinite ſplendor, and allowed to be the 
moſt magnificent in all Spain. From Bur- 
gos I proceeded to Logrono, and deſcend- 
ing the Pyrenean mountains near Saint 
Jean, travelled through the province of 
Gaſcony, and arrived at Bourdeaux. In 
this city my aſtoniſhment and veneration 
were again excited by the wonderful re- 
mains of the-once famous amphitheatre of 
_ Galienas, 
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Galienas. From the capital of Guienna, 
I bent my courſe: to Perigneux; and there 
ſaw, with almoſt equal ſurpriſe, the 
beautiful temple of Venus, the amphi- 
theatre, and other veſtiges of antiquity. 
From Perigueux, I travelled to Limages; 
and from Limoges, after a pleaſing journey 
through the fertile plains of Barry, Mon- 
tagis, and Sens; the latter, the famous 
Augendicum of the ancients. From Sens, 
in company with a young Engliſh noble- 
man, and his tutor, to Paris, where we were 
| witneſſes to the ſeveral acts of barbarity 
and injuſtice, which diſgraced the onſet of 
the revolution. Upon leaving Paris, my 
intentions were to viſit the Netherlands; 
but the horrors of civil commotion, which 
1 had beheld in France, induced me to 
alter my firſt purpoſe, and I proceeded 
to Verden; and through a woody and 
mountainous countzy to Treves, which, 
though once the moſt populous dity of 
the Germanic empire, is now inferior to 
many. From Treves, I directed my jour- 
. ney 
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military talents of the late Frederic, in- 
duced me to: viſit the capital of Pruſſia, 


where a variety of ufeful and ſuperb ob- 


jects, but, above all, the prodigious ar- 
ſenal, well rewarded the journey. From 


Berlin, I took the road to Colburg, cele- 


brated for its ſalt- works. At Colburg, 1 
found a veſſel ready to {ail for Revel, in 
which I took my paflage for the Ruſſian 


Empire ; and, after a journey of four days, 


by the way of Tolſburg, N orway, and * 


pore, e af 


As Leinſter rrogreffively advanced in 


his narrative, the affection of Count Albert 


as progreſſively increaſed : but when he 
came to that part in which he mentioned 
the. ſecond marriage of his father; the fa- 
youritiſm of the Czar Peter, the revo- 
| lution; the flight, which might eaſily have 
been a miſtaken term for baniſhment ; and 
the circumſtance of one female child; he 


In the manly countenance of Leinſter, he 
. Inſtantly 


ney to Franckfort. My admiration of the 


acknowledged the full power of fympathy. 


( ) 
inſtantly. ſaw the indubitable lineaments 
of Veda's ſoft and more beautiful features, 
and no longer doubted; but mrs ar 
children of * un father. 


- 


; The communication of chis Si 
panty of too much conſequence to be de- 
layed. Albert, not only diſcloſed it with 
confidence, but made the happy Leinſter 

fully acquainted with the effects of his 
ſiſter's charms; the critical ſituation in 
which ſhe was placed; her averſion to 
Czerſkaſkoi ; and his reſolution of prevent- 

Ing a union fo fatal to her tranquillity, and 
ſo ruinous to his own peace. Charmed and 
_ aſtoniſhed at what he heard, Leinſter em- 
. braced his friend, and vowed, to aſſiſt, with 
his life and ſword, againſt any force which 
might endeavour to counteract ba, or 
Veda 's, N 


a While the two friends were thus em- 
ployed in the mutual contemplation of ex- 
traordinary events, and declarations of re- 
ci mm alteftion—a domeſtic announced 
5 the 
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the arrival of Colonel de Saint Foix. A 
character ſo volatile and lively, was but 
ill-ſuited to the diſpoſition of mind in 
whieh the Count and Leinſter then found 
themſelves; however, as de Saint Foix 
might probably bring ſome intereſting i in- 
formation of Veda, or per haps of the 
Czarina, he was admitted. 


ce My dear Count?” faid de Saint Foix, 
« you ſhould greet me as the meſſenger 
of good tidings | am ſent expreſs from 
the Empreſs, to deſire your attendance. 
She is ſufficiently recovered, to tranſact bu- 
ſineſs; and has received ſome accounts 
from the army, which ſhe wiſhes to com- 
municate. She commands you not to wait 
for ceremony ; and, by the bye, I hear in- 
tends to diſpatch you immediately with a 
conſiderable reinforcement. Come, come, 
loſe no time; for hark ye, the Empreſs is 
as impetuous in war, as ſhe is in other 
matters Tou underſtand me!“ 


Albert, 
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Albert, though alive to martial glory, 
heard this intelligence with a ſenſation very 
different from joy; and judged rightly, that 
the Czarina's ſudden reſolution proceeded 
from ſomething more than military expe- 
dience. The truth was, that, being now 
well acquainted with his paſſion for Veda, 
as well as his avowed indifference, or ra- 
ther diſlike, of herſelf, ſhe was determined 
to remove him from the object of his 
wiſhes ; and by a well-afted deception, | 
endeavoured to conceal her real ſentiments, 
under the ſpecious maſk of neceſſity. 


be poet y 
To decline, or excuſe, himſelf from at- 
tending the royal ſummons, would have 
been impoſlible : de Saint Foix was there- 
fore defired to announce his ready obe- 
. cence; and, after a flight preparation, he 
immediately repaired to the palace. Ca- 
therine was ſeated in all her accuſtomed 


magnificence, and attended by the Great 


Duke, the Miniſters of the war and naval de- 
1 Prince W and other 
n lords. 
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lords. Her reception of Albert was evi- 
dently embarraſſed ; and while her tongue 
was laviſh as to what ſhe expected from his 


valour, her voice faltered with diſplea- 
ſure at his inſenſibility. 


Albert, on the contrary, acquitted him- 
ſelf with a becoming grace; ed her 
Majeſty of his readineſs to depart for 
action, and expreſſed an impatient deſire 
to prove, at the expence of her enemies, 
both the ardour and fincerity of his zeal. 
This was, however, nothing more nor 
leſs than the hypocriſy of love: the ſe- 
cret emotions of his heart were at that mo- 
ment of a very oppoſite nature, and he 
was determined, by ſome well contrived 
device, to delay his departure until he had 

at leaſt ſeen Veda, and interchanged with 
her, vows of everlaſting love. 


The ſpirit ſhewn upon this occaſion, was 
by no means diſpleafing to the Empreſs; 
and Prince Czerſkaſkoi, who liſtened with 
attention, evinced as much ſatisfaction as 
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the moroſeneſs of his nature would admit 
of. Every thing was to be prepared accord- 
ingly, and the reinforcement underthe com- 
mand of Count Albert ordered to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs at a moment's warning. 
Before the interview was over, the Great 
Duke paid ſome polite compliments to the 
Count; but the Empreſs, notwithſtanding all 
ber aſſumed complaiſance, could not avoid 
giving vent to the ſecret ſolicitude which 
worked upon her feelings. She obſerved, 
with an affected ſmile, that as Count Al- 
bert had left his country 0 ſerve her 
in the field, there could be no poſſible 
doubt but his avidity would deſerve her 
friendſhip. 


Upon the delivery of this ſentiment, ſo 
emphatically pronounced, Count Albert 
immediately recollected the late nocturnal 
converſation between him and de Saint 
Foix, and at once ſuſpected that he had 
been betrayed. Catherine, obſerved his em- 
* and ſecretly enjoyed the diſ- 

quietude 
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quietude of his feelings. Not content, 
however, ſhe proeecded to inflict an 


deeper wounds. 


She obſerved, that before his departure 
| ſhe meant to preſent him with a ſpecimen of 
Ruffian gallantry, in the eſpouſal of Prince 
Czerſkaſkoi, and her adopted daughter ; 
ſo ſhe condeſcended to call the charming 
Veda. The ceremony, ſhe ſaid, was to be 
performed in a few days, at her favourite 
palace the Hermitage, and to be attended 
with ſuch forms and ſplendour as the rank, 
and her eſteem of the parties, demanded. At 
the mention of this event — an event fo 
fatal to the peace of Albert —all his aſ- 
ſumed fortitude forſook him, and he ſnewed 
the moſt manifeſt ſigns of diſcompoſure. 


In a ſhort time, however, he recovered 
himſelf ſo far, as to thank the Emprefs 
for her intended honour; adding, that as 
the happineſs of her people was the firſt 
object of her auſpicious reign, he made 
no doubt but, on the preſent occaſion, ſhe 
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. 
had ſtrictly adhered to that gracious prin- 
ciple, and conſulted the wiſhes and af- 
fections of the parties! Upon ſaying which, 
he immediately retired, followed by the 

| frowns of Czerſkaſkoi, and the notice 
of all. preſent. 


Thoſe only who know the power of 
that reſiſtleſs beauty, which at firſt ſight 

enſlaves the heart, can be ſenſible of Al- 
bert'ẽ's feelings upon the recital of this de- 

teſted marriage; neither were thoſe of the 
Viſcount Leinſter much leſs affected: 
the one claiming under the ſacred influence 
of mutual tenderneſs; and the other, as 
the only natural protector of an orphan 
ſiſter, for whom he already felt all the 
affections of conſanguinity. 


When the effects of paſſion had in ſome 

degree ſubſided, the two friends deviſed a 
variety of expedients, but none that ap- 
peared, upon the moſt deliberate reflection, 
probable, or free from extreme danger. 
Albert at length thoughtof adviſing with de 
Saint Foix; but that idea Was again oppoſed 
8 by 
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by the ſuſpicion of his having betrayed to | 
Catherine the converſation already alluded to. 


In this exquiſite dilemma, de Saint Foix, 
who had heard the Empreſs's converſation, 
and was himſelf as much ſurpriſed and con- 
fuſed as Albert, entered the room, and with- 

out waiting either for explanation, or re 
proaches, in themoſt ſerious manner he was 

capable of, declared his perfect ignorance 
of the means by which ſhe became acquaint- 
ed with their diſcourſe. The truth was, Ma- 
dam de Saint Foix, who truſted her huſ- 
band with but little of her private commu- 
nication, had never let him into the ſecret. 


There was ſo much expreſs ſincerity in 
de Saint Foix's juſtification, that Albert 
gave him liberal credit for its truth; and 
now, being at liberty to demand his friend- 
ſhip, acknowledged to him the ſituation 
of his heart: beſeeching him, in the moſt 
earneſt: manner, to aſſiſt in effecting an 
interview with Veda. De Saint Foix, who 
never knew either the delights or anxieties 
1 of 
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of à violent attachment, endeavoured at 
firſt to ridicule the paſſion; but, at length, 
finding Count Albert grave and deter- 
mined, he conſented: to intereſt himſelf in 
his favour ; and, through the medium of 
his wife, to indulge his inclinations. 

Madam de Saint Foix was not 'only a 
woman of great ſenſibility, but of great 
caution alſo. She well knew that, ſhould 
the Empreſs diſcover her acquieſcence, 
her ruin would inevitably follow ; and 
could not be perſuaded by her huſband to 
, + conſent to what ſhe had ſo much reaſon 
to dread the conſequences of. 


IT be Colonel therefore, with a greater view 
to probability, ferioufly adviſed Count Al- 
bert, if poſſible, to make good his own 
intereſt with her. For that purpoſe, he 
adviſed a meeting, and concerted mea- 
fures, ſo that his wife and Albert ſhould 
conclude the buſineſs together. The en- 
amoured Count accepted his propoſal with 
unbounded gratitude; and, in the diſguiſe 
35 | of 
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of a livery lacquay, repaired that evening, 
to Madam de Saint Foix's apartments, as 
if to deliver a letter. 


Faithful to his engagement, the Colonel 
met him at the entrance; and, under 
pretence of detaining him for a vritten 
anſwer, conducted him to an apartment, 
where, in a ſhort time, he was joined by 
Madam _ Saint Foix. 


This — it has been a obſerved, 
| had conceived a particular eſteem for Count 
Albert; but, congenial to the nature of 
her hufband, ſhe alfo was by no means 
capable of any fixed paſſion. Albert's 
accompliſhments had certainly made 
ſome delicate impreſſions in her mind; 
but ſhe found him ſo entirely occupied by 


another, that ſhe loſt ſight of any intereft 
in his heart: ſhe therefore liſtened to his 
ſolicitations. with the greater degree of pa- 
tience and concurrence; and, at length, 
ſuffered him to perſuade her into a 
meaſure which ſhe much dreaded. Al- 

bert, 
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bert, in the tranſports. of his love, ſealed 
her conſent with a kiſs of gratitude, and 


preſented her with a brillant ring of very 
conſiderable OO 


Madam de: Saint Foix obferved, 
immediatel) after the accident of ce. 
view - every circumſtance of which the 
Empreſs was well informed of —Veda had 
been removed to a favourite. ſummer re- 
ſidence of the Empreſs's, called Mon 
Plaifir, fituated upon the. edge of the ſea, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the palace of Pe- 
terhoff, ſurrounded by a thick wood, cut 
into walks and alleys ; and intermixed 
with jet d'eaux, and fountains.. No place 
could be more: favourable to the ſecret 
meeting of lovers, than this charming re- 
tirement ; but, the diſtance—above twenty 
miles from the capital —and Albert's 
conſtant attendance at court; and his mi- 
litary duty, being both indiſpenſible, the 
abſence neceſſary for an expedition there, 
and ſuſpicions which might naturally ariſe, 
| appeared 
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appeared at firſt to be inſurmountable 
| e | 


Love, however, which often ſurmounts 
apparent poſſibilities, and the devices 
of an ing woman, which perform 
_ almoſt equal wonders, ſoon overcame every 
"obſtacle. It was determined that Count 
Albert ſhould feign a ſevere indiſpoſition ; 
that one of the royal phyſicians, who was 
entirely devoted to Madam de Saint Foix, 
ſhould viſit him, and report his caſe to 
the Czarina; and, that in three or four 
days, when he ſhould be ſuppoſed freed 
from imminent danger, but till unable ta 
go abroad with ſafety, he ſhould diſguiſe 
himſelf in the dreſs of a peaſant, and, ac- 
companied by a faithful domeſtic, travel 
on foot to the elyfium of his wiſhes. The 
| Viſcount Leinſter would have been ſe- 
lected for the companion of this journey, 
but his abſence at a time when the Count's 
ſtate of health ſhould be ſuppoſed: to de- 
mand the care and company of ſo dear a 
en their friendſhip was now well! 
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| em a have an extraordinary ap- 
| PR 


Every thing 1 thus ſettled, Madam 

de Saint Foix took an early portunity, 
by one of. the Carina d Nef rs, of 
acquainting Veda with the expedient. She 
knew that Veda's heart was warmed by an 
equal paſſion; and that the information 
would inſpire her with equal happineſs. 
The hour, the place, the ſignal, and the 
diſguiſe, were deſcribed with accurate cir- 
' cumſpection ; and every cautionary advice 
that good ſenſe and -thorough knowledge 
could dictate, was liberally beſtowed. 


| The happy Albert now returned to his 
friend; who, though happy alſo in ap- 
| Proving the concerted ſcheme, was yet 
concerned that propriety did not allow 
him to be of a party, in every reſpe& ſo 
intereſting. It required, however, but 
little reflection to be perfectly ſatisfied ; 
and Albert, promiſing, of courſe to com- 
municate his hiſtory to Veda, the next 
morning 
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morning was reſolved upon for the com 
mencement of the buſineſs. 


To all enquirers, Count Albert was an- 
nounced to. be attacked by a feveriſh in- 
diſpoſition. The faculty were ſent for; 
and the ſuppoſed patient acted his part ſo 
_ admirably, that notwithſtanding their pro- 
feſſional ſxill, they aftuallythought his com- 
plaints were real. The Empreſs no ſooner 
heard of his illneſs, than, as was expected by 
Madam de Saint Foix, ſhe betrayed the 
moſt tender concern, and ordered her firſt 
phy ſician to attend him. £4 


The Doctor, whom we have already 
mentioned to be highly in the intereſt of 
Madam de Saint Foix, reported, as he 
was previouſly inſtructed; and, at a proper 


period, pronounced his patient to be in a 
ſtate of ſecurity and amendment. Thus the 
long-wiſhed for hour arrived : the ſeaſon 
was mildly auſpicious—the lingering ſun 
was now ſunk beneath the ſalt wave; and 
pale Cynthia, ſeated in her e bark, 
| . ſlowly 
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ſlowly gliding acroſs the blue expanſe of | 
Heaven, when Albert and his attendant 


departed from the city, and bent their 
_ courſe towards the palace of Peterhoff. 


Having arrived at their journey's end 
long before day, the travellers took their | 
| lodgings in a hut—the only public ac- } 
commodation which the road afforded — '} 
there they reſted on ſtraw-beds for a ſhort 
time; and, having refreſhed themſelves | 
with proviſions, carried by the attendant, 
they quitted their miſerable caravanſera, } 
and entered the wood which furrounded 
| the _ 
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